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ABSTRACT 

This report highlights the structure and analyses of 
states' initiatives in at aining the purposes of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act. The intent of the study was to take 
"snapshots" from key perspectives during 1988 of what states are 
doing to meet the intents of the act as spelled out in 14 purposes. 
Examples, or "pictures," supporting each purpose were sought from 
each state via a questionnaire seeking the following; (1) contexts or 
situations in which states found themselves related to each purpose; 
(2) inputs into resulting initiatives; (3) processes used to attain 
the initiatives; (4) outputs produced by the initiatives; and (5) 
real or anticipated outcomes. "Pictures" were taken of both secondary 
and postsecondary initiatives. The "pictures" were used to develop 
profiles of commonalities, similarities, and patterns as well as 
differences among the states. (Those who examined these "pictures" 
were state and regional practitioners with significant experience in 
program improvement.) The study is suggested as a prototype for an 
annual national vocational education effectiveness study. The survey 
instrument is* appended. (KC) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

* from the original document.* 



Preface 



cLiH?n:^ ^ r 7.1 Vocational-Technical Education Program Improvement 
coordinating Committee (commonly known as the PICC) , began discussions of 
effectiveness in vocational education. The discussion was divided into two 
complementary parts. The first was of how vocational education fit into the 
school effectiveness movement, in which effectiveness usually was defined as 
achievement on standardized academic tests. The second was on how effective 
vocational education is in meeting its purposes. Subsequently, the NASDVE 
accepted effectiveness studies as priority focuses. Dorothy Horrell, State 
Director of Colorado, was selected to coordinate the second of these efforts. 

For the second of these efforts. North Carolina proposed a qualitative study 
to complement the traditional quantitative studies of vocational educar on 
accomplishments. This report is the result of that study. 



Clifton B. Belcher, Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
N.C. Department of Public Instruction 
Immediate Past Chair, NVTEPICC 
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Introduction 

In early 1988, the National Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education (NASDVE) began implementing a study of readily accessible data 
related to the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act. Colorado, Oklahoma and 
North Carolina were the three states with greatest involvement. Colorado 
analyzed mandatory yearly federal performance reports from each state. 
Oklahoma coordinated numerical data collection and analysis (a quantitative 
study) related to each Perkins Act purpose. North Carolina designed, 
collected and coordinated an analysis of information about states' initiatives 
related to accomplishing the purposes of the Perkins Act (a qualitative study). 
This report contains the results of this qualitative analysis. The attempt is 
to begin movement toward this type of ongoing study nationally and to demonstrate 
that if state or regional practitioners can do such a study "on the side", 
then persons employed full-time in the national arena can do it yearly or 
bi-yearly. 
Intent of the Study 

The purpose of this report is to highlight the structure and analyses of 
states' initiatives in attaining the purposes of the Carl Perkins Vocational 
Education Act. The intent of this study was to take snapshots from key 
perspectives during 1988 of what states are doing to meet the intents of this 
act. These pictures were taken for each purpose of the Perkins Act. 
Snapshots were taken of the (1) contexts or situations in which states found 
themselves related to each purpose, (2) inputs into resulting initiatives, 
(3) processes used to attain the initiatives, (4) outputs produced by the 
initiatives, and (5) real or anticipated outcomes. Pictures were taken of 
both secondary and post-secondary initiatives. 
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The Picture. „..e used to develop profiles of oo,.o„.lltles, .IMlarltles .„d 

patterns as well as difference,. Those who e=,aalned these Pictures were state 

and regional praotltlopers with significant experience in progra. l^rove„ent 
(see pp. 4-5). 

Research/Evaluar-to n Persp ecfivf^g 

Fro. a researcher-s perspective, this type of report comd have heen directed 
at examining a nupher of null hypothesis. One cpuld postulate, that there are 
no significant difference, a„png, the atates in type,, of lnl«atlves (1, to 
accomplish the purposes of the Per.ins Act, (2, hetveen secondary and post- 
secondary vocational education In doing so;, or (3,- in the contexts faced, 
inputs used, processes followed, outputs produced, or outcomes realised in 
doing so* 

Through an evaluator's lens, however, the question simply was of how reasonahly 
to gam .ore of a realistic set of perspectives on ways states were using to 
effectively attain national purposes. 

If we assume that the purposes of the PerMns Act are sufficiently agreed upon 
purposes, then this study heco.es a prototype national vocational education 
effectiveness study. Furthermore, If these, purposes are valid and if 
attainment of these purposes through programs constitutes improvements in 
vocational education, then prpsre,, toward attaining these purposes constitutes 
vocational education program teprovement on a national basis. 
Evaluation Needs 

There has been a well-public.eed proble. during the Perkins Act in finding out 
about program in.proven.ent nationally. Numerical indicators are no longer 
available with the den.ise of the Vocational Education Data Systezn (VEDS) 
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and with the "benign neglect" of the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) in carrying out its Perkins Act mandate to reconstitute such a system 
during the anticipated span of the Act. 

Additionally, although states are required to include in their yearly ma-idated 
federal Perkins Act Performance Reports substantial information related io 
Part II.A. of the Perkins Act, information about program improvement (Part II. B.) 
is minimally required, at best. 

With this scenario as a backdrop, this set of analyses of vocational education 
in 1988 is presented. An overview highlights the structure, the methodology 
and the practitioner/analysts. Following the overview are the analyses. 
Analysis A contains the analyses of fourteen sets of states' initiatives 
for similarities and differences, and then comes Analysis B, giving frequency 
counts of the types of initiatives submitted per purpose. Last comes an overall 
summary and conclusions, followed by recommendations to help rectify the 
situation faced nationally. 
Appreciation 

We are indebted to the staff of the division of vocational education in 
Colorado and to the one in Oklahoma, which sent out the first set of 
Instruments used for this study. We are especially indebted to each 
practitionfer/analyst listed on pp. 4-5 for his or her abilities and time 
devoted to developing the main body of this? report. 



Donald R. Branncn, 

Associate Director for Program 

Improvement 

Division of Vocational Education 
MiCDepartment of Public Instruction 
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Overview/Methodology 



Two sets of analyses of the qualitative data from the North Carolina study are 
included in this report. Both sets of analyses were conducted for eacJof tie 
eight purposes of the Perkins Act. In that the second purpose of the Perkins 
Act is directed toward seven target groups, the second purpose was divided into 
seven parts, yielding fourteen instead of eight analyses. 'sinCe each analyses 
has its own summary and conclusions, only overall ones, with concomitant 
recommendations are offered at the end of this study. 

IJmif^r^M"' A) is devoted to determining (1) commonalities. 

Similarities, and patterns in approaches among the states to meeting each of 
the purposes within and between secondary and post-secondary programs; 
illjT ^T '^^^^"^""^ these approaches; and (3) overall conclusions 
^nrno.^ ^ J"^ ^ional education as a whole is doing in accomplishing each 

purpose, and whether or not the purposes and their initiatives were 
sufficiently clear and related. 

The first set of analyses examines the context of the states' initiatives- the 
inputs used for them; the processes to accomplish them; the outputs of the 
initiatives; and then the outcomes, or what happened as a result. The 

^^^^l ''"!?°f ' ""^^ collected through an instrument developed 
in North Carolina and mailed out by Oklahoma in the latter part of June, 1988 
with a follow-up by North Carolina in July. ^ vj ne, lyao 

These analyses were conducted by fourteen persons actively involved and with 
significant experience at the operational level in planning, implementing and 
evaluating program improvement initiatives. mpxementing and 



They are: 
Name 

Dr. William E. Stock 

Margaret Gayle 
Dr. Jay Smink 

Dr. Roy E. Thomas 
Dr. Fran Boyd-Seauman 



Title 

Supervisor. Planning and Research 
Unit, Minnesota State Board of 
Vocational -Technical Education 

Associate Director. N.C. Division of 
Vocational Education 

Executive Director. National Dropout 
Prevention Center, Clemson. South 
Carolina 

Director, Research Coordinating Unit. 
West Virginia 

Manager, Vocational Education Program 
Improvement, Illinois Department of 
Adult. Vocational and Technical 
Education 



Perkins Act 
Purpose j? 



2a 
2b 

2c 
2d 
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Name 
Brenda Hattaway 

Dr, Ned K. Swart 2 
Barbara Shay 

Dr. Daniel B. Dunham 
Dr. Rebecca E. Douglass 

Dr. David Pucel 

Meg Murphy 

Dr. John Washburn 

June S. Atkinson 



Title 

Assistant Director, Vocational- 
Technical Education Consortium of 
States, Georgia 

Supervisor, State Planning and Data 
Management, Virginia 

Chief, Bureau of Occupational 
Education Policy Development, New 
York State Education Department 

Director of Continuing Education, 
Oregon State University 

Director, East Central Curriculum 
Coordination Center, Sangamon State 
University, Illinois. 

Director, Vocational Education 
Research and Development Center, 
University of Minnesota 

Chief Consultant, Research and 
Development, N.C. Division of 
Vocational Education 

Department Chair, Vocational 
Education Studies, Southern 
Illinois University 

Associate Director, N.C. Division 
of Vocational Education 



Perkins Act 
Purpose # 

2e 



2f 



28 



resSt/nrrJ"^ ''''f '° individuals not only for sharing the 

now g analyze this kind of information. In that they are experienced 
practitioners, these analyses exemplify what they would expecffrom others. 

As the reader will note, the analyses are meant to be neither inclusive nor 
conclusive. Both the format and process for collecting this iSoraatlon 
and the methods used to analyze this information are to be proJotJJ^es to 
begin institutionalizing an ongoing analysis of trends in aLompHshLg th. 
purposes of a federal vocational education act. P^isning tne 

The second set (Analysis R) takes a different tack. It compares the frequency 
PerSncTr ' r^r'"'^ ^'^^ post^secondary levels to each purpose oJ ^he 

!f I^Jw / .^1 This simple counting and comparing process gives al indication 
of how readily available the information collected was at the time of collection. 
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In Analysis B the purposes of the P^rUnc ,■ , . 

most readily available initiatives o^eSl for^^%J^"'^'"^ ^^""^ '^^"^^ ""^^^ «^he 
secondary vocaWonal education to those wLwh i ^^'^^ndary and post- 
right of each purpose is its L^k for L ^ / ^ available. To the 
with the nu„,ber of initia ives ?or eac'x^ nare'nr''"^ Post-secondary, 
rank based on the number and the percentaL o?«?! * ^^^^^ ^^e 

purpose. percentage of states responding for that 

The total number of states responding was 39 or 787 tj, 

states responding to each purpose waf IT or*48Z l^, ^''^''^^^ ""^^^ °^ 

initiatives sent in per ryurvose LT^-i \ \. l\J^.^ average number of 
and 15 (45%) were forpos^f^'LLV (?hlf ^n?^^^ P'^^ ^-^"'^^-y 
responses per purpose from post^sec^^daiy aki" to ^h"''''''"f °' 
Wirt study (the National Assessment of JLaMon^? ^^'^""nt finding of the 
Perkins Act funds go to post-seconLrv y°""°"^\Education) that 422 of the 
per purpose ranged'from a high of 49 a lol TlV, °' initiatives 
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Analysis A: states' Similarities and Differences 
in Attaining the Purposes 
of the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act 



Purposes: 

n To assist the states to expand. Improve, modernize 
and develop quality vocational education programs in 
order to meet the needs of the nation's existing and 
future work force for marketable skills, and to 

improve productivity and promote economic gain 9 

n To assure that individuals who are inadequately served 
under vocational education progran-s are assured equal 
access to quality vocational education programs. 

a. LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY j2 

b. DISADVANTAGED 

c. HANDICAPPED 

d. DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS OR SINGLE PARENTS 22 

e. NON-TRADITIONAL OR WOMEN 25 

f. CRIMINAL OFFENDERS 

** •• 28 

g. REDUCTION OF SEX BIAS/SEX ROLE STEREOTYPING 31 

^'3 To promote greater cooperation between public agencies 
and the private sector in preparing individuals for 
work, in promoting the quality of vocational education, 
and in making the vocational system more responsive 

to the labor market 

41 

#4 To improve the academic foundations of vocational 
students and to aid in the application of newer 

technologies to student training or service 44 

if 5 To provide vocational education services fco train, 
retrain, and upgrade employed and unemployed workers 
in skills for which there is a demand 5j 

#6 To assist the most economically depressed areas of a 
state to raise employment and occupational 

competencies. 

« . . . . 54 
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Purpose: 
J»7 



To assist the state to utilize a full range of 

ZllTu" "V'r-'' 'P'^'"' P'^^S"'"^' guidance 
oHhis let! ! '^"'''^^ P"n>oses 



Page 



58 



iL^^jr''^ effectiveness of consumer and homemaking 
education and to reduce the effects of sex role 
stereotyping on occupations, job skills, and levels of 
competency, and careers. . . J.evej.s ot 



62 
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Analysis of States' Initiatives /Examples of Readily Available 
Information About Accomplishing a Purpose of the Perkins Act 

Purpose #1: To assist the states to expand, improve, modernize, and develop 
quality voiiational education programs in order to meet the needs of the 
nation s existing and future work force for marketable skills, and to 
improve productivity and promote economic gain. 



Please analyze the responses for commonalities, similarities, and 
patterns within and between secondary and post-secondary levels for what 
for whwn, how, and whjr: (Attempt to use only space allotted) 



A. Context commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

.. Generally speaking, a broad spectrum of program improvement activities was 

addressed at both levels. 
. Need for curriculum revision, facilities and equipment upgrading is 

prevelant at both secondary and postsecondary levels 
• Cooperation with business/industry in program improvement efforts were 

included at both secondary and postsecondary levels 
. Services to target populations (single parents, older workers and the 

like) were provided at both levels. 
. Articulation efforts (secondary to postsecondary) were noted at both 

levels 



B. Input commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

. Generally speakino, program improvement funds were supplemented with 
funding from other sources. 

. Information concerning "input" was the most sparse (least amount of 
information) at both secondary and postsecondary levels. 

. Generally speaking, in those instances in which the amount of funds used 
were given, it was a rather minimal amount. The appearance of this is 
that--"a little money went a long way." 

. Both secondary and postsecondary levels reported instances of supple- 
mental funds received from sources outside education. This was not 
numerous but was indicative of cooperation with business/industry. 

. Local education agencies, state agencies, and institutions of higher 
education were the most frequent sources of supplemental funding. 

C. Process commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

. Development and/or implementation were the processes most commonly used 
at both the secondary and postsecondary levels 

c Developmental activities spanned a wide range of topics, processes, 
areas: for example— staff development, program development (addition, 
revision, improvement, discontinuance), curriculum guides, instructional 
materuus, articulation, placement and follow-up, delivery systems and 
the like 

. Executive and advisory committees were used at both levels to provide 
input,, direction and coordination with business and industry. 

. Creative and innovative approaches to program improvement were evident 
at both secondary and postsecondary levels. (This may be summarized as— 
"no one has a lock on good ideas.") 
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D. Output commonalities, similarities, patterns- 

■ Z i:i?slZtf&' at both socondary 

■ and'^o"SlJon3ary°'le'Je?f ^° >">^^ secondary 



E. Outcome commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

• The "mix of program outcomes" at both levels is riivpr«:o • 
multiplicity of needs leveis is diverse— addressing- a 

• " . the 

. Personnel/staff development was 



there are none obvious, then so notef^ — ' ^ — ' ^' ^liZ. If 

A. Context significant differences: 

■ ^'se'SJy'E""* "^^^ to-rd the secondary than 

• \f.tr ^* ^^^""^ary level: not found at postsecondary 

: S^'^'^ s^tX^v«^^„^- _da. 

■ Sa^y't^*'^°*li2'^^^°fP"^'^™^«=«fart™,.oft«,attt» 

B. Input significant differences: 

' d?ftr?S\v'foJ^n?.°^nP'°?^'"' l-^P^ovement/flexibility funds being 

. 0^her'\'S 'ab^ve'^Ta me" ? ° h'er'e^SlJrnn^h°'-''^^^lf '^^^ ^^^^^ 
"input." ^T-atement, there were no obvious differences concerning 



C. Process significant differences: 

■ eSph1"^'o'n^'ca3l^!??'an??n^~j:L"^'^^^"°"^^^^ acco«date 
level.. aim increased graduation requirements at high school 

• t"S?s p™vld?ng"sta?rde::to:T/* Postsecondary level-so«e of 

Instructors. "^"""'3 ^*aff development to secondary vocational education 

■ toS\"l^^af7Sst1e1on^1?y1e5in3:s^Jld"l^lcST^^°^^'^H^-"-^ 
II A rrn+ A .. ... laesigned to reach broader audiences.) 

ERIC * • * ^S'-f '™P"vement was limited to posts««** 



D. Output significant differences: 

. Output measures at secondary level generally involved more students than 
so indicated at postsecondary level. stuaents than 

. Career exploration activities found more often at secondary level 
. Postsecondary output measures have greater focus on institutions-* 
secondary tend to involve entire state more often than postsecondary 



E. Outcome significant differences: 

. Articulation (1+1 or 2+2) was found most frequently at the secondary 

. The involvement of middle school students (as outcomes of a delivery 
system) was found only at the secondary level 



nTltl ^"'P"""^""?^ Summarize the examples. How well do the examples 
SJnf f P"^P°^^•. P"rP°se clear? How is vocational education 

doing in accomplishing this purpose? Other? 

One Reader's Perceptions: 

1. The examples fit the purpose very well. While some persons might Question 

2. I am intrigued stimulated and amazed at the "richness of approaches" 
used by the various states in addressing Purpose #1. Creativity and 
innovation was shown in many of them. Those are characteristics we 
need to encourage in vocational education. 

3. The impact of the "ever-increasing rate of change" is evident in the 
program itpprovement projects of Purpose #1. Education, as a part of 
society, IS confronted with this as are other sectors. This will be a 
continuing challenge for us; it is not going to diminish or go away! 

4. An understanding of the "change process" is evident in almost all of 

rofc'^wSi^S * . ^" increasing knowledge/awareness of a pro- 

cess which not too many years ago was ignored. 

^' InLr^^u''*^®'',^!?^^ °^ matching funds from other sources with CPA 
tunas makes a little money go a long way. 

6. The variety of projects implemented is a good indication of the diverse 
and unique needs of strtes. We need to maintain and increase this 
flexibility within the Act. 

^' ^HrpSse'Sl' ^ "^^^'^^^ vocational educators are doin, well in achieving 
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I. 



^""""^Tn/JV «=hat individuals who are inadequately served under 

voo!^ ^ '^^^i^" P^^grams are assured equal access to quality 
vocational education programs. (LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY) 

ni^^!^.f ^i^J! the responses for connnonalities. similarities, and 
patterns within and between secondary and post-secondary levels for what 
for whom. how. and v^: (Attempt to use only space allotted) ~ — ' 

A. Context commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

All the programs served Limited English Proficient students to 
support improving or enhancing the abilities of these students in 
the areas of the English language and within vocational programs. 
The major objectives for all. these students were for Improving 
job placement and for retention or completion of programs. 



B. Input commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

The most common pattern was Title IIA funds with local matching. 



C. Process commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

All states used the resources in tutoring programs or in support 
services, with some exceptions. 
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D. Output conimonalities, similarities, patterns: 

The most common use was for developing modified curriculum or 
delivery systems for the students. Curriculum materials and the 
development of competencies for technology related courses was a 
common element of all the programs* 



Outcome commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Without exception, all states indicated retention rates increased, 
some dramatically; and that all were successful in developing better 
self-esteem* The major outcome was job placement. 



Please analyze these for significant differences within and between 
secondary and post-secondary levels for what, for whom, how, and why. If 
there are none obvious, then so note. 

A. Context significant differences: 

New York is providing ESL students enrolled In the Fashion Institute 
of Technology with enhanced language training. A number of programs 
for refugee assessments are in place* Arizona used a building 
project as their primary context, building of teachers* residences. 



Input significant differences: 

Some of the programs coordinated funding with JTPA funds to provide 
comprehensive networks among community-based entities. Virginia is 
one who had the broadest bases of support. 



C. Process significant differences: 

North Dakota worked with Department of Human Resources to coordinate 
a statewide assessment and information bank and to train their 
personnel. 
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D. Output significant differences: 

Michigan showed a model delivery program with all community linkages 

Itt '"'m'" T^? students. n,is was the only program 

that mentioned and ensured equity . ^ program 



» 

E. Outcome significant differences: 

Portland Community College using federal funds Title IIA with JTPA 
and local funds shows 90% in retention of students in AuJoMechflics 
program with Technical Competencies and English in new c^rricuJS 
development. Delaware showed improved graduation ratls ?95%) f^ all 
LEP students who were provided transportation to middle school 
programs in Basic and Life Survival Skills with field trips to Job 



?ir^hi ^ Summarize the examples. How well do the examples 

fit the purpose? Is the purpose clear? How is vocational education 
doing in accomplishing this purpose? Other? education 

The purpose seems clear. 

Vocational education based on these renort*! for- t-h-tc ..^ 
accomplishing a great deal for LEP students : "'"^ '° 

qLlX'1nd"s!°" '° '° ^^^^^^^ °^ ^i-ctly to 

b'^tter1ud^e°whe?her";r' ^o provide a format that has some way to 

Inc^pni ^ ? u """^^^ ^"'^ programs are average or above. For 

states^otn T ^--tioned numbers, others did not - ^ost 

T.T .1 ^"''^ ^^""^^ '^""^ be difficult to address 

whether the purpose was being met successfully. aacress 
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Purpose #2b: To assure that individuals who are inadequately served under vocational x 
education programs are assured equal access to quality vocational education 
programs. (DISADVANTAGED) euuLdLion 

Observations 



I. Commonalities 



A. A high degrea of commonality existed in the context of 
the environment and target groups to be served. Only 12 
of 22 secondary programs, however, had adequate 
descriptions of the context and input. Many were poorly 
conceived and written. 

Postsecondary programs followed a similar pattern with 
only eight programs having good descriptions relevant to 
context, input and process. 



B. The responses for this question had the widest range of 
replies. It was difficult to use the information for 
analysis. This might suggest elimination of this item or 
a tighter definition or better illustrations in the 
question. This was true for both secondary and post 
secondary programs. 



C. This question tended to be answered better by all 
respondents. Many commonalities were noted. For 
example, programs involving tutors, emphasis 

on basic skills relative to vocational skills were common 
in secondary programs. Post secondary programs were 
varied but did emphasis this use of "learning skills 
center" more than any other approach. 

D. Discussion in the output and outcome sections were 
usually weak, mixed styles and mostly unconvincing on 
the merits of the described programs. 



E To illustrate the discussions in item D' (above) only 8 of 
22 programs presented output or outcome statements 
that were adequate. Most information provided was very 
general and useless to any decision maker. 
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\h Diff6rehees 



k Ubsi signifieant diHefem. 

See6ndary -"iWosf ftiueh," except friaym the Navajo 
pi'ojecf in A'rizona. 

Postseeondaify - "Not mucft" perhaps the Video 
fecfaltm§ht§p'pf6aGh D'elawafe. 



B. Input 

Secondary - Not sure. 

P'osfsieofidaffy - Uifym&§ doHaf fdr dollar matah 
pfogfam wafe different. 

6. Process 

Secondary - No sighificalhf dlff6fehce 

Post sfeebhdaiy ^ lllindis program appeared fnost 
corripreheirisive and beydnd tH§ scope of §il others. 

§ufput 

Secdridalfy - 6feg6h pfdgfaif) Mfteffipt^d to identify 
dtitpUtS; ffid§t bthfer pragi-^ms did hot. 

i. GJliteomes 

Secondary - Most progrsim Wdfe weak in this ma 

Postsecendary - Oklahoma ^AL§ pfogfam feduld 
rtidasUfg outcomes, others could not 
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Purpose #2c: To assure that individuals who are inadequately ser^red under 
vocational education programs are assured equal access to quality 
vocational education programs. (HANDICAPPED) 

!• Please analyze the responses for commonalities, similarities, and 

patterns within and between secondary and post-secondary levels for what 
for whom, how, and wjv^: (Attempt to use only space allotted) * 

A. Context commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

The secondary reports were primarily for high school districts 
Including nine area vocational centers. The postsecondary reports 
were primarily from colleges. The target groups were mostly 
handicapped and disadvantaged regular vocational education students 
in the secondary reports. Postsecondary reports showed a split in 
programs between all handicapped students in regular programs and 
severely physically handicapped or disabled students. 



B. Input commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

All the reports indicated some use of Perkins Act funds with major 
supplementary funds from vocational rehabilitation and local sources. 



C. Process commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

The most common element of process was the wide variety of methods 
and activities used. However, the most common methods at both the 
secondary and postsecondary levels were counseling and guidance, 
tutoring, assessment, modified instruction and transition services. 
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Output coffloonalltles, similarities, patterns: 

T^^^^:^ ZZZlTt'l^ ^Tr-y With .epcts 

developmsmt. individuS -JocatlonL \ development, curriculum 

acti^iJy plans or st^atee?es1nr« "'^'■^'^"5°" P^«"^ (IVEP), improved 
services. strategies and a comprehensive set of support 



E. 



Outcome commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

lelXr:ZZ~^^^^^^^^ l:^, postsecondary 

access to and Pa.ticla^L^ln-l^tffl.'atio": ""^^"^ 



Please analyze these for significant differences within and between 
secondary and post-secondary levels- for what for ZhrZ t ^^^^/^^ 
there are none obvious, then so notef^ — ' ^ ~' — ' 

A. Context significant differences: 

The reports showed some context differences In ho^h ^ 

and disableSf ^ ^ ^ ^^""""^ ""^""^^ physically handicapped 

B. Input significant differences: 

ptt.'L'o^dtjtveJr"''^ " --^"^ 



Process significant differences: 

Group guidance and worksite training were used more oftftn at the 
secondary level and individual counseling and one-on-on(i assistance 
were used more at the postsecondary level. 
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D. Output significant differences: 
No major differences. 



E. Outcome significant differences: 

There was considerable difference between programs at both levels in 
their expectation for changes in the attitude and awareness aspects 
of personnel, parents and the community. Postsecondsry programs put 
slightly more emphasis on these activities. 



m. General Impressions: Summarize the examples. How wall do the examples 
fit the purpose? Is the purpose clear? How is vocational education 
doing- in accomplishing this purpose? Other? 

The reports are a very small sample of what is happening. The examples 
show a lot of variety in context and process. The purpose seems rather 
clear, however, some reports do not deal with equal access. Their is a 
pattern of accomplishment by vocational education. 
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Purpose if2C 



Characteristics of Respop^s;3 

Twenty-six states responded with 27 secondary reports, and 17 postsecond^rv 
reports Not all reports included the setting^ LeSer, the siconiarrreports 
included nine area schools and one entire state with five reporting a rurS 

'ol f PO-tsecondary reports included Wteen 

colleges, three special cooperative regions or areas and one economically 
depressed area with four reporting an urban setting. onomicaiiy 



A. Context 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Target Group 



All handicapped in regular vocational 
education 

Handicapped failing courses 
Dropouts 

Low employalility rate 
Mentally handicapped 
Disadvantaged 

Disabled or physically handicapped 
Deaf 



Re ports 



No. 
Sec. 

20 
2 

2 
2 
5 



No. 

Fostsec. 

6 
1 
1 



6 
4 



B. Input 



Funding Source 

1. Perkins Act 

2. Special Education 

3. JTPA 

4. Vocational Rehabilitation 

5. Private 

6. Local 

7. State 



27 
4 
2 
5 
4 
7 
3 
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1 
4 
3 
4 
3 



C. Process 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Method or Major Activity 

Staff development 
Curriculum development 
Individual counseling 
Group career guidance 
Tutoring 

Student assessment 
Modified instruction 
Transition services 
Learning Resource Center 



1 

5 
7 

9 
12 
18 
13 

1 



7 
2 
3 
7 
9 
7 
1 
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Process Reports 
Method or Major Activity 

10. Educational and career planning 

!!• Pre-vocatloncl guidance or Instruction 

12 • Equipment adaptation ' 

13. Worksite training 

14» Interpreter for deaf 

15. System of coordinated services 

16. Student Identification 



No. 


SiO . 


Sec. 


Pos t<?PP 


7 


3 


3 




1 


2 


7 


1 




3 


1 






1 



Output 



Products or Improvements 

1. Personnel 

2. Curriculum }: ^ 

3. IVEP J J 3 
4- Activity plan or strategy g ^ 

5. Support services ,^ 

17 10 



Outcomes 



Type of Improvement 

1. Student success rate jg 

2. Vocational personnel attitude and 

awareness ^ 

3. Special education personnel awareness ^ 
of vocational programs j 

4. Student employment rate jq 

5. Student acce.So to vocational education q 

6. Reduced dropout rat^^ ^ ^ 

7. Student partlcipatioi; In vc-atlonal 
education 

8. Parent or community awareness 1 ^2 
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^ v^^Jm' .n /^^"r ^^^"^ .ndividuals who are Inadequately served under 
vocational education programs are assuved equal access to quality 
vocational education programs. (DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS OR SINGLE PARENTS) 

I. Please analyze the responses for commonalities, similarities, and 

patterns within and between secondary ac. post-secondary levels for ^ha'c 
for whom, how, and whjr: (Attempt to use only space allotted) * 

A. Context commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Almost an states d^scri.^d "context" in a similar manner both at the 
secondary and post .sQondary level. Several key themes evolved! f?rst 
It IS apparent the targeted population "single parent/homemakers" is 
severely disadvantaged needing basic academic education and vocational 
L Jh"I"? economica:iy self sufficient. Many states cS?ed 

^nH Jn ^'J* ' l3r?e majon-ty of teen mothers drop out of school 
and do not receive a high school diploma or GED. " 

mn^o"ni^;."'°l^r°?''^"'' "^''^ targeted to areas of the state with one or 
(?ont?nueSyi^^^^^^^^^ '''''''' '^'^^ unemployment rates, 2) large 

B. Input commonalities, sii llsrities, patterns: 

.^.mnnJj^iLcf ] f •'^•i-' Parents/homemakers funds were used to 

support these activities. However, at the state level several sources 

rl.ncl ^""^f Such sources included guidance nd 

counseling, sex equity, consumer and homemaking and program improvement 
At the local level Carl Perkins funds were combined with JTPA!Tl5ate 
sector, foundation and other local and governmental sources of funding. 

XSpr h^?rJho ""I't '""""'""J i 9'?'^"' ^^"9^ °f ^^^v^'ces was provided.^ 
Over half the states reported using more than one funding source for 



C. Process commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

n!!ni?S-^ described ranged from providing very specialized job training to 
providing a ful» range of comprehensive services. Most projects conducted 
client assessments and developed individualized vocational plans. Many 
provided career counseling, pre-employnient skill training, referrals to 
joD training and job placements, day care and transportation services 
career exploration classes, job training, basic skill remediation and' 
referrals to other agencies. A few projects focused on non-traditional 
careers. 

I.A. Context (Continued) 

s_ S^Honl^c ^^''I^^^S'^^ homemakers or 3) large numbers of births to single 

parents. A third area of emphasis appeared to be the lack of rnnr,\itltir.r. 
between possible providers of service? and funding souJces. 

ERIC ^6 



Output commonalities, similarities, patterns: 



In both secondary and post secondary projects, output focused on the taraeted 
population. Both teen and adult skills were improved by explorinq careers 
remediating basic skill deficiencies and becoming employable. In a few 
instances teachers and counselors were the focus. By inservicing this 
group, th- improvements were ultimately aimed at improved services to the 
targeted population. 



E. Outcome commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

The primary outcome desired by all projects was to assist single parents/ 
homemakers to become self sufficient. Most described the outcome as 
studentj ready to enter the workforce or going on for further education. 
Some described outcomes in terms of cooperative and collaborative 
relationships being developed and strengthened between education and 
many otner agencies. Many projects reported the number of single parent/ 
homemakers which were now economically self sufficient and no longer on 



Please analyze these for significant differences within and between 
secondary ana post-secondary levels for what, for whom, how, and why. If 
there are none obvious, then so note. "—^ 

A. Context significant differences: 

Programs for teens focused on the potential high school drop out and 
prevention of drop outs while post secondary programs were designed to 
assist older women with career counseling and vocational training. 



B. Input significant differences: 
No difference 



C. Process significant differences: 

Programs for teen parents more often offered a full range of services such 
as assessment remediation, counseling, pre-employment, child care, trans- 
portation, books, referrals and job development. These programs focused 
on keeping the student in school. Teen programs also focused on nutrition, 
parenting skills and preventing child abuse. Adult programs focused on 
assessment, career counseling, pre-employment and job training skills. 
There appeared to b.e fewer support services « /ch as child care trans- 
portation, books, etc. in adult programs. 



D. Output significant differences 
No difference 



E. Outcome significant differences: 

students. Since teen parents n^r.^ lv Inn I rJ-^""^ °^ retaining these 

.ent. secondary scho"ofs"a?so' f c" J on'° a°re t n'g'sk^'ls 

a decrease in child abuse and second birth? ^ ^"""^ 



III. General Impressions: Summarize the examples. How well do the ex«mnlp« 

stated. (There may have been confusion in the early stages of imple- 
mentation since some projects served pregnant teens as well as teen 
single parents. Now that the legislation has changed. i?s a moot issue ) 
If there projects are representative of the total Gse of sinqTe paJInt/ 

aS fsh[nn'th.-:°"*^'°"'^ ^'^ ^" outs?and ng' job of 

accompnsmng this purpose. 
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Purpose #2e: To assure that individuals who are inadequately served under 
vocational education programs are assured equal access to quality 
vocational education programs* (NON-TRADITIONAL OR WOMEN) 



1. Please analyze the responses for commonalities, similarities, and 

patterns within and between secondary and post-secondary levels for what, 
for whom , how, and why ; (Attempt to use only space allotted) 

A> Context commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

The secondary level focused primarily on a variety of awareness activities, often for 
predominantly rural areas that were supportive of traditional careers for women and men Citing 
the need for students to understand opportunities available, the activities were desiqned to show 
all students viable aftematives. ^ 

Post-secondary proposals were fairly evenly divided between awareness programs for 
nontraditional careers and actual training programs. 



B« Input commonalities, similarities, patterns: 



Both secondary and post-secondary levels cited Sex Equity monies as the funding 
source for virtually all programs. JTPA, single parent and state funds were also specified In a 
few states. 



C» Process commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

The secondary level process centered around two activities: 

- Staff development for teachers, counselors and administrators 

- Awarer 3s for students with some limited hands-on opportunities 

The post-secondary focused primarily on targeting and recruiting students for training 
progrf^JTis. Some cited various awareness activities, but training, and In two cases job placement, 
was most common. 
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D. Output commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

of Iralnitig pmgrams wHh tangible resuKZ.raSSSI^M?''^yr S?^* 

E. Outcome commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

^nuu-^^^^ level oatcomes cited most frequently dealt wfth increased awareness of 
equrty issues An equal number of states listed each of these outcom^ awareness of sex 

- Establishment of partnerships with business 

- Improved programs 

- Increased enrollment of girls in nontraditlonal programs 

Post-secondaty level outcomes varied. Increased enrollment of wornerr in nnntraH»ir.nai 
programs was cited mo^. but increased awareness of emp^Ss j^ptSSSiT^ 
between schools and other agencies were aico noted. • a« H'dcemeni ana cooperation 

II. Please analyze these for significant differences within and between 

secondary and post-secondary, levels for what, for whom, how, and why. If 
there are none obvious, then so note, — ^ 

A, Context significant differences: 

Post-secondary examples contained more emphasis on training for women in spsa'ffc, 
nontraditlonal areas. 



B, Input significant differences: 



No significant differences—both levels cited Sex Equity monies most often as the 
resource used. 



C, Process significant differences: 



Secondary examples focused alntost exclusively on awareness activities, while post- 
secondary examples were nwre varied and enrjphasized training. 
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D. Output significant differences: 



E. Outcome significant differences; 



programs. <^-^r^'^Z'^T:S'^'^^^:::^%l^:^ ~ 



III. General Impressions: Summarize the examples. How well do the examples 
tit the purpose? Is the purpose clear? How is vocational education 
doing in accomplishing this purpose? Other? 



P«AJnc examples of actlvrlies that fit purpose 2e of the Carl 

Perttins Vocational Education Act. The purpose is qurte clearly one of assuring equal aS^ to 
quality vocational education programs. ""»!>&uriiig equai access to 

^ r^"^^^^ °^ examples described actlvrlies in which the provision of child care anrf Mr 
Uansporta^on were an integral part of the effort to assure tow-income stuS^ the opw^^^^^^^ 
SmZoS'" ^^"''^"°'^^^!"''?9- Additionally, most of the projects Sned as Kstle 
^rnponent. awareness activities designed to acquaint students, teachers. counLtors ard /or 

w«Snf7i°^? *'L^ ^'"^^"'^ nontraditional caree s Mar^S^^^^^^ 

were identified and collected with staff devetopment in theiruse provided. resources 

^ur^vJnL ®!'?'"P'^s •'^'cale that both secondary and post-secondary vocatfonal 
a™shTiSr^^^^^^^ ^^^"^''"^"^ °^ on-going'^prSlt 
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^"''^°vLfMon.i^°/^^l?r individuals who are inadequately served under 

vocational education programs are assured equal access to quality 
vocational education programs. (CRIMINAL OFFENDERS) 

1. Please analyze the responses for commonalities, similarities, and 

patterns ^^thin and between secondary and post-secondary levels for what, 
for how, and whj.: (Attempt to use only space allotted) ^ — 

A. Context ccmaonalities, similarities, patterns t 

of f^!fri"^f response to this survey centered around the use 

of these funds for specific occupational training for the^carcerSed 
services were provided to youthful offenders and females as wSl as 

oiihVsi:t;s/~:3\™^ — i.entifXars::eral 



B. Input commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Most of the responses identified the use of Title ii part a 

de^^med^h'""'' incarcerated. Some responses ' f^Ser " 

Identified the amount of funding, both federal and local resources. 



C. Process commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

assessmenr'auJ^r "'^^ processes which used vocational skills 

assessment, guidance, and counseling. Two other responses indicated 
that instruction was provided in basic skills. maicated 
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D. Output connnonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Most responses indicated that students increased their occupational 
skills or were provided job-related services such as assessment 
counseling, goal-setting, and job placement. Several responses' 
referred to the contributions of the program toward ged achievement 
or college-sponsored programs. 



E. Outcome commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Most responses identified the decrease in recidivism that occurs 
as a result of occupational training. Also cited was the increase 
of employment possibilities for those who are released from incarceration. 



Please analyze these for significant differences within and between 
secondary and post-secondary levels for what, for whom, how, and why. If 
there are none obvious, then so note. — 

A. Context significant differences: 

Several of the responses identified other services: 

- a life skills course 

- instruction in English and Math (basics) to increase 
performance in vocational education 

- occupational and "support services" 



B. Input significant differences: 

.nH^r^Sf ^ ""^^^^"^ f"""" °^ ^'^"^ education funds to disadvantaged 

and handicapped, and, in one case, the use of sex equity monies 
Some responses identified the levels of spending but most did not 
There were no clear-cut patterns of response to this question other 
than that most indicated the use of Title II-A, crimincal offenders 
setaside funds. 

C. Process significant differences: 

Other than the similarities noted in item I-C, each response 
was totally different. Some examples cited the type of service 
provided, some named the course{s) provided, others described the 
use of funds. Secondary and postsecondary levels were not distinguished. 
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D. Output significant differences: 



E. Outcome aignfficant differences:. 

rs:Sorsr/^iL^— ^^^^^ 



General Impressions: Summarize the examples. How well do the examples 
^tLl I P^^ose- clear? How is vocational educSZ 

doing in accomplishing- this- purpose? Other? ^^^^^ona-^ education 

provrSd^trS""^' '^""^^"^ ''""^ vocational education 

of L'^ ? xncarcerated. Ihe examples cited' fit the purp^s^ 
of the Act;, however., many of the- responses to the various 

exniatf T' information is needed to more fully 

explain, and. make a- case- for, the use of these funds for !i^L^ 
purpose of the Act.. OThe purpose of the aS is l^tl Z Tcat^^t 
education appears to be meeting this objective of Se'frkS A^ 
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programs. ^REDUCTIoTo?'s\TB^S/lQlgLrs?ER?0^'m 

I. A. Context commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Tarqet GrouDs/Pnp.,iat ionc^ _ 

- females and males in' secondary and P3<3t secondary 

occupational education proorams (i ^ ZZ7.T: ^ 
14- OS f programs tj.e., young women 

V^^'"^ °^ age. p r e g n an t / p a r en t i n g 

adolescents, single parents- homemakers- displaced 

homemakers. AFDC recipients- minorities). 

administrators, instructors, counselors and other 
interested parties involved at both the secondary 
and postsecondary levels; 

parents and other individuals, including 
representatives of business and industry, schools 
governmental agencies and civic organizations. 

r^ce d'^ l'" ^'^"•""^^^^'^"''"^ Meeds/fiitM.^,o n/Envirnnn.»nWM.^..„. 

increasing access to quality vocational education 
programs- 

promoting greater cooperation between agencies- 
training, retraining and upgrading individual^; in 
new skills in demand- 

promoting support services, special programs and 
guidance and placement- 
reducing the limited effects of sex-role 
stereotyping in occupations, job skills, levels of 
■competency and careers. 

Input commonalitiec ^ . similarities, p;:.t».^K.nc= ■ 

Perkins Act RpsnMrce5_U 5ed to Meet Ri t..;.4- . 

Sex Equity/Young Moments Programs (3.57. of Title 
I I -Part A) 

o Programs to eliminate sex bias and 
stereotyping in secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education- 

o Programs for women 14-25 to assist in self- 
suppc^t • 

o Program services for above, including child 
care and transportation. 
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I. B. 



° act7vi?Lr vocational training 

fn=il i ' including: basic literacy 
instruction, educational materials and 
others, that wil] assist persons to aain 
marketable skiHs. "-sons to gain 

° se;viLs°thaV^''''" recipient's for expanding 
LT^e^^ble'sJillsr^^^^^ "-"^^^'^ '° 

o Grants to community-based organizations 
through eligible recipients to provide needed 
services not available; 

!If;^h ^""t'"/!?^ accessible by assistance 

schedun^nl transportation and 

scheduling for accessibility; 

o Provide information and outreach to inform 
. population of programs and seriices 
available. = 

Title Il-Part B: Vocational Education 
Improvement, Innovation and Expansion ^^i°n 

o Program improvement and expansion of 
post secondary and adult vocational edudation 
and related services for out-of-school youth 

IkflA \ include upgrading the 

Skills of a) employed workers, b) workers Mho 
are unemployed or threatened with 
unemployment as a result of technological 
change or industrial dislocation, c) workers 
with limited English proficiency, and d) 
displaced homemakers and single heads of 
households; 

o Support for full-time personnel to carry out 
Section Ill(b) which shall be paid for from 
administrative expenses of the State under 
Section 102(b); "nuer 

D Provide day care services for children of 
students in secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education programs. 
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I. c. 



Process commonal iiti simi 1 Ani f ^ ^5. patt^r^n., . 
Programs, Artivities nr Servir^.. n..o d to T^^■»K^„^„^ _ 

conducted local needs o.ssessments for future 
programs planning/directions to address identified 
needs; 

provided outreach, recruitment, counseling and 
retention activities for women and men in 
nontraditional occupations, with emphasis on 
encouraging women to enroll in technology program', 
with high wage/advancement potential; P'^°g'"«'^' = 

supported means for public relations campaigns 
(I.e., posters, public service announcement" 
audio, visuals, public forums, career fairs, fie'ld 
trips, guest speakers/role models, development of 
career/guidance materials, handbooks/guides etc ) 
to communicate agency's commitment to sex 'equity 
and opportunities available to wqmen and men in 
nontraditional occupations; 

developed program initiatives for support of youna 
women dropouts or potential dropouts, ages 1^-25 
to retain them in the education system and prepar^ 
them Far marketable skills. Emphasis placed on 
remediation and completion of high school degrees 

sunTnn^ program scheduling, job skills, and 
support services; 

supported service training to staff looking for 
assistance to help promote sex equity within their 
programs (i.e., classroom strategies, environment 
'• and management for nontraditional students); 

provided intensive staff development, inservice 
training, seminars for administrators' 
instructors, and guidance counselors to assist 
them in preparing students for the changing role 
Of women and men in the workplace and its 
implications for classroom instruction (i.e. 
.GESA, equity principal, etc.); ' 

implemented summer exploratory programs to expose 
young women and men to nontraditional occupations- 

programs designed to focus/enhance vocational 
education and its role with business, industry and 
labor and its relationship to equal opportunity 
for an students. Steering committees, advisory 
councils and other support groups were involved to 
help provide with a better focus/understanding on 
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how vocational education can assist industry in 
relating to equity issues as it pertains to bo^h 
training and the workpl^-ce- ms to Doth 

developed program models to provide services to 
pregnant and .parenting adolescents to enable them 
to remain in school and obtain skills-with focusis 
on nontraditional skills that wSl] enable th^m Jo 
support their family without publ ie- asJ is^Jnc^ 
Necessary support services included: child -are' 

:ccersib!tiiv:'e^c!^;°" schfdi}?nj%^:; 

program support provided for women in hiah 
technology occupations, to assist ovencominq 
barriers to employment in high paying occupations? 

fn^^r^'!"^'' support programs of community linkages 
and funding resources to provide for comprehCnSve 
program -e-vices to address target pSpIuJfon: 
(i.e, JTPA, D3S, DHL, CBO-s, community 
college.s/universities, etc.). ^ 

O utput commonaliti^<^ . 5 imi l^ni f 4 p.,ttrrn^- 

Products (^t„H»nts. cunn^r.. l., m. teach^r^c. etc > 
;:rTi°c7s' n -nduced_b,^.^t^_ ^ar;m^ 

training of equity professionals; 
providing inservice for teacher educators; 

d!n = n°f'''"^ newsletters, guides, handbooks, 
directories, and using public sPrvice 
announcements, media/PR campaigns; 

designing sex equity related materials/resources 
tor training and curriculum instruction; 

encouraging women and men into nontrad it i ona 1 
occupational programs; 

?ncTud!nn ^H^rr^ services for target populations 
including child care and transportation; 

se?fiesteL''hn7;"°'''"^"^ exploration and 

sell esteem bui Id ing; 

identifying and recruiting target populations; 

!nH'r^'",^- ^"^"^^ prepare to support selves 

ana rami lies; 
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I. E, 



training teachers, administrators, students 
parents and cofnniunity at-larcje on se>t equity 
related issues; Huauy 

re-ira-'ning potential young women dropouts in 
vocat i onal educat i on ; 

providing single parents, homemakers and displaced 
homema^ers with marketable slrills; 

expanding guidance and counseling in 
nontraditional occupational programs; 

evaluating programs and c^ssessing their future 
needs; 

providing job training to target populations; 

establishing ccipmunity linkages/articulation aqd 
funding resources responsive to target population 
needs; 

e>cpanding vocational education opportunities fa- 
women, particularly in the high technologies, high 
demand occupations, and/or new and emerging 
occupations. 

Outcome common alities, similarities, patterns : 

Consequences or impact of the program, activity^ nr^ 
service on t:->e situation, environment or market - 

positive gains/increased enrollment and 
participation by females and males in 
nontraditional occupational education programs; 

attitudes were changed regarding sex bias, 
stereotyping and discrimination- immediate and 
positive responses to presentations and 
ejcperi ences; 

^administrators, instructors, counselors received 
1 n -depth professional growth, development and 
training- 

heightened awareness of sex equity related 
issues/concepts and labor force issues- 
sex equity related materials/resources developed 
and distributed serving as technical assistance 
tools (i.e., local, county, statewide, and 
nationally) • 
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nontraditional occupational education tpAinin,, 

providing support services U.e. child r-;,r.o 

■ tn:r'V''' complete desiPeTco^aTses o' 
ilalTs" " '"'"'"^ employable, marketable 

successful completers of nontraditional 
occupational education programs are volunteering 
to serve as "role-models"; "nteerjng 

jHrinT^"* <=°°'-dination/articulation with business 
industry and labor force, and other com!wunitv 
agencies responsive to needs of target populTionr 

development of effective recruitment strateqies 

rvrilabf students to inform the^of 
available services; 

increased opportunities provided to sinale 

nr^r w''°"'"'"^'^"=^ displaced homemakers and 
pregnant/parenting adolescents to participate ^n 
vocational ecJocation programs/servic/s and 
IkiVlV.'^" '"'^"^^'^ ^^-"^ -'^^ n,arl<Vt,^ye 

^' Cont ext significant d if f PrPn.^^Bc:i 
Iaraet__c iroups/DQpLllation servpd - 

Prop ram imo rov/pmoni- npiaric/ci 

faced ^ nee o^£sit!.i a. tion en vircf.ment /mar.i.o4- 

(M/A) 

^' Input si gnificant di f feren rp.^; 

gerkins Act rPsnurc-e5_u sed to me^f i-h^ -- t mt i on 
(Specify othPr rPsg urces_a £_aBargar^^ situat.nn ^ 

matching of state and/or local funds- 

combining set-aside funds (i.e.. Sex Fqultv 
Single Parent/Homemaker ) . ' '^•q^ity, 

local support/contributions; 
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II. c. 



II, D. 



II. E. 



III. 



others (i.e., RFP's, iriini-orant 



s, maintained, 



etc. ) ; 

Process signific ant differences ; 

PjlQq rams, ac tivi ties , or- services used fn intervene - 



Qi!=it.&ut significant diffprpn 



ces: 



Products (students r-..^.^., ...... ^rnrh ers. etc.) imp r^ow^M 

gr,^duce^y_the_^rQqrams. activif ^ s. or serviP ^T T^ 

(N/A) 

Outcom e significant dif ference«^ ; 

£gn5e5ugnce5_or i mpact of the prog r^mc^ , activity o k. 
seji\^e_.Qn__yie, situa tion, environment, or martr^f - ' 



(N/A) 



Gener al 
do 



IgLP-Cegsions; Summa rize the e>;ainplgs. How ui^n 
he— e^:amt;>le5 fit the □urnncf.'? I5 the nnnpose clf.An'? 

accomplishing thi«^ 



hjQW_i5_y-Qc.a tional educatinn rifling 
purpose? Oth er? 



in 



thirty (30) states prepared and submitted 
responses for purpose #2g. of the Perkins Act- 

a total of fifty-eight (5S) readily available 
Jnitjataves/ejcamples about accomplishing the given 
purpose were developed and reviewed; 



overaU initiatives provided by states appeared-to 
be on target with the required 
in the Act; 



provisions stated 



sex equity related program planning categories 
(3. e., entry, instruction, guidance, placement, 
administration) appeared well integrated 
throughout examples from both secondary and 
postsecondary levels; 

time frame for forty-two (42) of the fifty-eight 
(uc.) examples were for a period of one year in 
duration, eleven (H) were for a period of two 
years in duration, two (2) were for a period of 
three (o) years in duration, two ^2) were for a 
period of four (4) years in duration, and one (1) 
was for an eight (8) year period duration (i.e. 
Delaware- "Educational Resources Association 
Program", serving every student in public school 
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and postsecondary school" statewide) ; 

some states ^^ppe^red to show leader^hin „ 

° Washin gton , n n _ "Tepn p^k, = „4. 

institiifo f- ^ I sen Parent Summer 

institute for Career Exploration" 

° Washing ton. nn - "Pnofpn*- i w= e 

°" CUflH^'"' rl-7j"" ''^^"^'•^ "ithout Custody of 
Child or Children" r 

° Opportunities 
Program" (conducted by Maryland New 
Directions Inc. to prepare single parents 
and^homemakers for entry into nontradit iona! 

° North Carol in. - "Sex Bias Technical 
Assistance Program" 

° '■^^TTT-^rJ''^^^^'- Alternatives to 

the Technical Trades" (i.e. women ages 14-2S 
single parent s/homemaf.'ers) 

As funds under this purpose (3.5'/. setaside) mav be 

in vocational education: interests 

o - Alabama - "SERVE:. Sex Equity Roles in 
Vocational Education" 

° ^^—'7'"°^^''^ Discovery" (prevocat ional 
nL^^'^fl-^° --ecruit young women into 
nontradxtional technical careers) 

« 

° S?gr?ech '" "^"^ ^'^"'"^ Exemplary Project for 

° ii^SS^" "^^'^ Equity Linkages and 

Ca?t?^«? r ; °f^^ Public Schools" 

(attempts to link vocational training for 
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n^Bd^r "'^^ ^"^"""^^ community occupational 

Florida . - "Renewing and Advancing Through 
Vocrational Education (RftVE) - Florida KeOs 
Community College" (increased number of women 
preparing for nontradit ional careers- also 
shares print a.-jd program information on sex 
equity related issues) 



Nebr^=:a - "Expansion of Vocational Technical 
Career Awareness Workshops for Middle School 



student 



o Wisconsin - "Statewide Vocational Equity 
Assessment, Planning and Action Model" 
(involves the development of a brand new and 
innovative five-phase model designed for 
locHl staff to assess 'the degree of 
vocational equity/inequity in their local 
district; provides a framework for planning 
and taking action to achieve equity) 

At least fourteen (14) states either provided 
support for service training to staff to help 
promote sex equity within their programs and/or 
provided for intensive staff development/inservice 
training for occupational education staff in 
issues related to equitable school environments 
fi.e. GESA, Equity Principal, "train-the-trainers 
mociel " , etc . ) 

Individual recruitment programs, brochures/flyers 
and videos were developed with specific appeal to 
young women, including informative issues such as: 

snrn r""^ -■'"^"1^ pertaining to jobs, women 
supporting or contributing to the support of their 
families (.i.e. Women in High Technology 
Principals of Technologies, WINC resources. Touch 
the Future posters for women. Women in History 
projects, etc.), occupational trends, expanding 
job markets, special services for nontradit ional 
students (i.e. support groups, mentoring programs 
child care, transportation, etc. \ 



Several states appeared to direct their major 
efforts in the development and production of 
technical assistance/resource tools for educators 
to provide support for women interested in 
nontradit ional careers: 

o Alabama - "Understanding Gender Equity in the 
Workplace" (handbook for use by High School 
Guidance Counselors) 
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o 



g pnnectic ut. - "Guide to Connecticut Sex 
Equiry Resources" (to provide statewid^ 
technical assistance) ctewiae 

t^inM - -Handbook of Resources for Teachers" 
wnnMon ^^=ts of community women and men 
worhing m nontrad it i onal roles) 

o gissQu rl - "Missouri Guide for Vocational 
Education Services to Single Parents rnd 
Ho.em..ers", "Missouri Nonlraditl^TaV ^llt 
Model Directory", "Sex Equity Resource 
Catalog " 

° ifS-rfP^K," ^^"^hters. The Electrician 

and Other Nonstereotypes " (publication as 
model recruitment tool) 

- "N'^'ntraditional JObs for Womenf 
Getting a Job in New York State Government" 
(handbooK; useful tool for teachers, cs^reer 
counselors, job placement coordinators and 
other professionals who guide women who are 
graduating from high school or reentering fhe 
workforce on employment options) 

^isjons^ - "A Guide to Achieving Vocational 
Gender Equitv- (will be available nationwide 
fay March of 19S9) 

In general, states appeared to be making exemplary 
use of the Perkins funds to help women and g r^i 
obtain the skills needed to be productive in 
today s economy, while, "assuring that individuals 
who are inadequately served under vocatiorval 
education programs' are assured equal access to 
^^^^tional education programs." 
(Reduction of sex bias/sex role stereotyping) 
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Purpose #3: To promote greater cooperation between public agencies and the 
private sector in preparing Individuals for work, in promo??ng the 
quality of vocational education, and in making the vocational system more 
responsive to the labor market. 

I. Please analyze the responses ffor commonalii-.ies, similarities, and 

patterns within and ber„-sen secondary and post-secondary levels for what, 
for whom, how, and whjr: (Attempt to use only space allotted) 



A. Context commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

. Adult training, retraining, upgrading 

. Attention to training of staff, instructors 

. Linkages with other public agencies 

. More than half appear to include private sector 

. Most deal with special groups of people who have special 
training/education needs. 



B. Input commonalities, similarities, patterns: 
. Carl Perkins Act funds 



C. Process commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

. Assessment of situation, setting, needs 
. Planning 

. Involvement of new, unfamiliar partners 
. Development of curriculum - often new, sometimes revised 
. Some type of agreement when employers, especially private sector, 
are involved 

. Review, assessment of results (where activity is completed) seem 
strong. 
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Output conmjonalltles, similarities, patterns: 

. Training is provided through project(s) 
. Guidelines often developed 
. Curriculum- {new, revised) 



Outcome commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Many still in process - no quantitative results indicated 

Numbers trained, placed, retained in program 

Impact on - or at least relationship to - economic development 



lltT, ^"^^^f '^^^^ significant differences within and between 
secondary and post-secondary levels for what for- u °^"[^®." 

there are none obvious, thS so t .,te~ — ' ^ — ' ^""^ 

A. Context significant differences: 

. Uneven as to target groups - ranged from adults to youth with 
disabilities. 



B. Input significant differences: 

. State funds designated co project purpose 



C. Process significant differences: 

. Unusual not to have private seCv 
cases here 

. Use of advisory/technical groups for project 



Unusual not to have private seclior involvement - there are a few 
cases here 
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D. Output significant differences: 

. Associated only with range/diversity of reported projects and actions 



E. Outcome significant differences: 
. None that are signif icant - again, a function of the diversity/range of 

T*OD ^ OS • 



III. General Impressions: Summarize the examples. How well do the examples 
fit the purpose? Is the purpose clear? How is vocational education 
doing in accomplishing this purpose? Other? 

As noted above, I am struck with the diversity and range of examples 
submitted by the states that represent their interpretation of 
Purpose #3. Only about half of these submissions document significant 
cooperation between public and private secto rs. Those tha f ' do seem to be 
relating very high impact, iniportant efforts. Those that do not. on the other 
hand, seem to be counting very marginal efforts as an indication of the 
cooperation intended in Purpose #3. 
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Purpose #4: To improve the academic foundations of vocational students and 
to aid .n the application of newer technologies to studen??raining o/^^^^^^^ 

I. Please analyze the responses for commonalities, similarities and oatterns 
ZhnZ 1""^ tatvveen secondary and post-secondary leviufor whft ?or 
whom. how. and why: (Attempt to use only space allottecT^^' 

A. Context commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Of the 47 projects reporting. 27 (57%) were focused on improvement of 

'^fr^L'^T"'^'^?"' '^^''^ ^5 (32%) primarily addressSappSn^^^^ 
nf^i5c^"°'°?y- ^'I'^P'oieasiWo) reported as doing bothSnda,? 
projects were largely focused on improved academics where post- ^ 
secondary projects were fairly equal in their focus. ^ 

Breakdown on projects by target audience showed: 

Secondary Target . 28 (60%) 

Post-Secondary Target - 19(40%) 

Disadvantaged and Handicapped - 7(15%) 

Where identifiable, primary content area focus was: 

Industrial/Technical Education - 18(38%) 

Health Education . 3(6%) 

Agriculture Education . 2 (4%) 

Business Education . 2 (4%) 

Academic Foci were defined as: 

Academics/Math Skills - 3(5%) 

Academics/Science Skills - 8(170/0) 

Academics/Communication Skills - 4(8%) 

Academics/All 3 or Gen. - 17 (350/0) 

(See Figure 1) 

B. Input commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Resources used were primarily Part IIB with 12 (26%) projects reoortino 
the use of state or local matching funds. Ten projerts (21 %) reXe^ 

i!nH ^t?^'" V P''""/''"y ^o"- equipment where in 19 (40%) projects use 
and Identification of resources war unclear. (See Figure 2) 

C. Process commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Although it was unclear in many project descriptions what processes were 
used It was reported that typical t ^ocesses included curriculum 
development or revision in 32 (68%) of the projects primarily at the 
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development and/or the conduct of a program 
by 33 (70%) of the projects; teacher Inservice was done larqelv in 
' secondary projects, but in 20 (43%) of all projects; and guidance and 
counselmg services, such as testing/intake assessment, in 7(15%) of the 
projects aimed at At-Risk populations. (See Figure 3). The qreatest 
similarity was in the number 17 (36%) of projects using/infJsing Nat:onal 

„'?x°^"^?' ^5 Principles of Technology 8 (17%); Apolied 
Math 3 (6%); Applied Communication 2 (4%); SREB 3 (6%); UTC 1 (2%). 

D. Output commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Many of the projects were current year funded, recently completed or 
multi-year m riature, therefore not having much data in the output'or 
outcomes sections. Of those that were in any way definitive, outputs were 
descrioed in much the same terms as the process section . i.e. number of 
teacher training workshops, number of curriculum guides. Those which 
defined output beyond the above included: 

- Training Models 

- Research Publications 

- Transportable Teaching Labs for use in Rural Schools 

- Adaptation Guide 

- Current enrollments in programs 

- Number of teachers involved in programs. 

E. Outcome commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Outcomes most freauently cited included generalized impact-type 
statements such as ' students will be better prepared academically (or 
technoloqically) to pursue further training." Only one project cited 
improved academic test scores. Curriculum outcomes were the most 
definitive, e.g. 150 instructional packages. Other outcomes of note in 
order of frequency: 

Increased enrollments in technologically updated programs 
Increased positive relations between Academic and Vocational 
Teachers 

Increased placements in technologically updated proqrams 
State policy on literacy 

Please analyze these for significant differences within and between 
secondary and post-secondary levels for what , for whom , how. and why If 
there are none obvious, then so note. — 

A. Context significant differences: 

^^^^P^fV^^^'^^I ^^""^ '^''S^'y focused on improved jcademics with 20 
(71 % of all secondary projects) projects in this area. Post- secondary 
projects were fairly equal in their distribution by focus. (See Figure 1) 



1 
2 

3 
4 
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B. Input significant differences: 

C. Process significant differences: 

In projects which focused on improved u se of technolcnu at cor«n,j=r.. 

coiiipntif^ for instruction and reinforcement of basic sldlls^^ ^' 

0. Output Significant ti fferenc^ v 
E. Outcome significant differences: 

Major differences In outcomes stated between secondary anH n«ct 

Projects typically fit f .e intent of the purpose with questionable 
deviations (such as can use of word processors be c2n"dered new 
technology , which are probably due to location (MaybrwhiSsh 
processing IS a new technology ir, Alaska.) uviaype wnitetish 

Most projects were very similar in need citing projected emnlovmpnt 
requirements or evidence of deficient academic skills ^'^P'oV'^ent 
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Most were similar in process - many academic projects were implementing 

conlortirn?h'i^^."r?.' ?f "'^ "^^^^ showing^he strong influence of ^ 
cS2l IP l'?'^^^®^- ^^^^ far-reachmg consortia seem tole PT and 
comr^jSl^ca^tiins compared to applied math and 

Figure 3 shows that most projects (33. 70%) were Involved in program 
offerings usually at a pilot site. Curriculum development/revision was a 
logical process tied to program development occuring in 32 (68%) of the 
projS ^ ^9^'" 'ogically. by teacher inservice in 20 (43%) 

This consistency in teacher inservice, curriculum revision and program 
offerings is supported by the high level of consortia involvement 
especially PT, which includes all 3 elements. 

Non-consortia activities also seem to fit the purpose #4 of the Act as 
stated although one has to wonder if computer tutor in literacy or math 
was what Congress intended at all or if it was exactly what was intended 
The purpose m unclear. 

If the purpose is to be looked at ambiguously vocational education is 
certainly within tht purpose with the activities reported. 
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Purpose #4: Focus of Projects by Purpose Definition 





Secondary 


Post 
Secondary 


Totals 


AC 


20(43) 


7(15) 


27(58) 


Tech 


6(13) 


9(19) 


15(32) 


Both 


2(4) 


3(6) 


5(10) 


Totals 


28 (60) 


19(40) 


47 



26 States Reported 
47 Projects Reported 



(% of Total Projects) 



Figure 1 
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Purpose #4: Focus of Projects by Context 





i 

Indust. 
Tech 


Bus. 


1 ■ 

Health 


[. Agr. 


All Voc. 
Areas 


Totals 


Math 










3(6) 


3(6) 


Science 


8(17) 












Comm. 


2(4) 








2(4) 


4(8) 


General 
Adademic 
Compet. 










17(36) 


17(36) 


Impr. 
Tech 


8(17) 


2(4) 


3(6) 


2(4) 




15(31) 


Totals 


18(38) 


2(4) 


3(6) 


2(4) 


22 (46) 


47 



Improved Technical Context: Plastics technology 

Information Processing 
Customized Auto Tech 
Animal Physiology Dementia 



Figure 2 
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Purpose #4: Focus of Projects by Context 





Teacher 
Instruction 


Cur. Dev. 
or Rev. 


Prg. Dev. 
and Training 


G&CSVCS 
(Tests) 


Secondary 


16 


19 


19 




Post- 
Secondary 


4 


13 


14 




Totals 

. \ 


20(43) 


32(68) 


33 (70) 


7(15) 



Figure 3 
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Purpose 15: To provide vocational education services to ^r«^n . . . 



I. 



oitternc wi^M '''^^^P^^^es for connDor.lltles, similarities, and 
patterns within and between secondary and post-secondary levels for wh«t 
for shorn, how, and whj.: (Attempt to use only space aHotted) ~ — ' 

A. Context commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Srin°"J^?! °! ""^^ post-secondary activities was most often the need to 
traxn adults to increase their productivity, the productivity of an 
industry or a company, or to prepare people for new jobs tLes 
actxvxtxes were also justified on the basis of economic deve^o^ent. 
Funds were used to support curriculum , development course delivery and ' 
xTsSllT'.'f- development included curriculf^o S usfd 

xn schools and/or business and industry, in son,e cases they were used 
to buxld xndustries- capacity to do their own training. Activities 'ere 
conducted wxth a wide range of consultation and cooperation ^Jey 
xncluded technical, basic and employability skills training ^ 
At the secondary level the context was most often the need to develop 
^ Tnl^.f^°"'^^^y vocational education curriculum. ^ 
B. Input commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Inputs at the post-secondary level most often included Title IIA or 
B funds with matching funds from local districts and/or industry, in 
most cases the activities were planned and implemented in cooperation 
wxth schools, companies, JTPA and/or economic development groups. These 
groups often provided matching funds. 

Secondary inputs were not as specifically defined. In most cases, the 
specxfxc funds were not indicated and there was little indication of 
specific cooperation. 



C. Process commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

and'courS ^^vel was primarily curriculum development 

emclZ^n-f ^" assessment centers and 

eS^fhi ^ ' assistance were provided. Curricula were adopted 

exther by schools or industry for later implementation. 

Currlcnlf ""^'^ secondary level was primarily curriculum development. 
Currxcula were adopted within secondary schools. 
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D. Output conmonalltles, similarities, patterns: 



?f Sl^"" P°^^-^^=°"^"y level was curricula and trained worke 
In some cases output was .also the institutionalizing of a tLrnino ' 

Sut":: cu^^i^u^Xu?^ ^^^^^ "^^ ^" --"^^^ -=-^-1 



E. Outcome commonalities, similarities, patterns; 

Outcomes and outiyut we.-e often treated together. At the pos--secondarv 

L^:;: loSnTa'n^^^^^^^^ Often stated in terms of employmS; IZT^^ 
ae/exopment and assistance to business and industry. 

optiot^Tftu^eitT' "^^^ '''''' ^^-^ °^ ^""-^^ --tional 



llTnlLT^^T • ^^'^ significant differences within and between 
secondary and ?ost-secondary levels for what, for whom, how, and whv If 
there are none obvious, then so note"! ^* ^* 

A. Context significant differences: 

The context at the post-secondrry level was primarily initial trainina 
upgrading and retrainino aimed at individuals, companies , and xnSsSs. 

nnf?nnc^r°"K^'T ^''"'^^ "^^ ^^"'^'^ curriculum development to increase 
options for high school students. increase 



B. Input significant differences: 

g^oups'^SsiT '''"""""^^ -t-t of cooperation with other 

oriented activities appeared to be much more customer 

oriented with cooperation among affected parties. 
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C. Process sJlgniflcant differences: 

Post-secondary processes were directed at providing services for 
particular groups with identified needs. 

~f optL^::?^^ °" ^^"^"^ development to 
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D. Output significant differences: 

The output and outcomes associated with post-secondary activities 

;jrnnbf ^^'"^ °' """^^^ °' satisfaction, 

new 3obs, and specific services provided. 

At the secondary level they were specified in terms of increased options. 



E, Outcome significant differences: 
See D. above. 



m'the Jur^o^^5°"r Summarize the examples. How well do the examples 
/.LI < the purpose clear? How is vocational education 

doing in accomplishing this purpose? Other? 

The post-secondary activities were most often focused on a situation 
where an industry or firm, or a group of individuals required training. 
Industries or firms were assisted in manpower development. Individuals 
were assisted with assessment, counseling and training. 

The secondary education activities focused on general curriculum 
development related to vocational education at the secondary level it 
was focused on improving the secondary vocational education options for 
students . ^ 

I believe the post-secondary activities were consistent with the intent 
of purpose 5 and that post-secondary vocational education has b«en 
accomplishing this purpose very well, both in spirit and ^eed. I believe 
tne secondary activities were not. It difficult, if not impossible, 
to argue that the secondary activities were focused on employed or 
unemployed workers. 
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Purpose #6: To assist the most economically depressed areas of a 
compltencLs. employment and occupational 

A. Context commonalities, similarities, patterns: 
|st.i;rs%d.St1n^1o\^^ 

aspired to historically/traditionally by the ?a?glted' groups! 
. . Targeted Groups generally include individuals 16-21 vears of 
ItLnT students or potential students il thfpubUc 

schools or community colleges of locales which fit th^ 
following desfeription(s): wnicn tit the 

concentration of clients in certain categories such as 
dislocated workers/homemakers, single parents l^Tf^rl 
dependent, minority population, at-?isk nuSfuonallv or 
underemployed; (5) having high/highest poverty^'iJSs 'isj^whiSh 

economy (7) havJna^ L ^° industrial based 

economy, (/) having less than state-of-the-art eouinment in 
vocational shops, classrooms, and labs. equipment m 

B. Input commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

eauitf'^'nroarL ^^''''j"^ ''''^ resources (consumer/homemaking, 
Spo!t4d ufe^o? '^^^^l^P"'^"^' "^i^^le lib ^ Title III) the stated 

.summer youth funds through JTPA 

.adult funds via competitive bids^ 

.state and local funds 

'universities"''''^^ provided by community colleges and 
.funds and/or in-kind resources provided by other state 
agencies, businesses, and community organizations, 
.public matching funds 
.Education Improvement Act grant 

C. Process commonalities, similarities, patten 



•ns: 



s?ates tncf.1^i .h^^^ activities provided in the reporting 
? J-^ nieeting of specific needs identified in thi 
targeted population, development retraining/updating/ 
upgrading of specific job skills, specific career gSida^cI, 
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counseling services and specialized support services the 
development of curriculum materials, retraining staff wiih new 
teaching methodologies, and an attempt to introduce/expand ?he 
level of state-of-the-art technology in existing proqrams 
(See areas of training identified on separate sheet?) 

D. Output commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

?nM;;Si'M?%K" """"P^^^ identified by the reporting states 
included 1 the opening of additional employment opportunities 
nrLrl^ ""'f^f ^ program, (2) high placemenfrates fo? 

program completers, (3) the availability of high tech eouioment 
xn the programs, (4) the development of technological Ute?acy! 
in development of individuals certified and qualified 

entry level employment, the retraining and placement of 
displaced workers (including single mothers), (6) the 
development of curricula and the retraining of instructors. 

E. Outcome commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

Outcomes associated with the contexts or situations as 
fc^iviM^.^ in^^ respondents were similar in that funded 
activities m the various states tended to (1) reduce 
un-employ9»ent rates, (2) reduce the number of welfare dependent 
persons, (3) upgrade the workforce in a locale thereby ' helpinq 
a?hrJ?rM S'? ''"''''•"^ industry level or to make the locaJS 
attractive to new industry, (4, reduce the dropout rate and/or 

°^ dropouts to school settings ior 
se?? io!;?}^Sn."°"''°''^^'°";^ training, (5) increase the level of 
self-confidence among participants, (6) increase cooperation 
between agencies in the community. "P«i.cttxon 

I. Significant Differences 

. Context significant differences 

Most states reporting tended to select specific t^-^rget groups 
and/or problems withm a locale as the basis for their 
activities. More of the • activities reported at the 
postsecondary level were within the context of industry needS 
and displaced workers. xnau&cry neeas 



Input significant differences 

Those states reporting postsecondary activities tended to make 
heavier use of other community agencies and resources. 

f;j?Ki ^''^ A ^""J,^"^^^^!^ ''f''^ generally supported within the 
established public education system. 
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C. Process signif icanc differe 



nces 



D. Output significant differe 



nces 



verv =P«ific needs were identified, 

Sr'ouipu'rii;n?iff!??e"I! " discernible. <See ir': 



E. Outcorae significant differences 

^Itse'crnSry^'fclivmls tl^ttlr^ J^^^^^'f -^-^-^ and 
in the diffe^enJIs If thl ITgl^r^f S„textlSd°L%^^?'r 

rS^gr?e?:r,?as!^"=^^= ^"^ ^"^--^ ?"3er"vinr?he SI 

Sna??on"^rat'S^rL'j:^ivrtv £of ^""^P"- 
SJ^itie-rlsponL-lrCSr F t " ^^^^ 

o\"5e^c??vls ':riL ^i,^ taj.^t'1r%p "^.rltaM^ 

ic\1?r leS e^ ~ 
a=Ploy=3nt opporLni tf L^'and'occ^pTtfona" co'pltence . "^""'^ 

It is the perception of this reader thai- P,i^r,«=« c • 
understandable to vocational personnel in^ch^f^^hJ J./^ 
thJf^^lJ^ s'tat'es' SspSnllf sub:S?t\eT%^ 

othJ? 36 Itttel ^^Li^'^if^^^^^ °f^hat is happening in the 

education is :at?Sr • ^ ^^^at vocational 

eaucation IS making significant progress toward 
accomplishment of this purpose. "y^ess toward the 
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Areas of Training Identified - 
Office Occupations (Alaska) 
Home Economics 

-Home Economics, Health Service, and the 

Community (CONNECTICUT) 
-Adolescent Program, ■ inc. (DELAWARE) 
-Mini-Clothing Factory/Occupational Skills & 

Entrepreneurship (MISSOURI) 

"(NEW YORK) ^ Education Demonstrations 

Trade & Industrial - 

-AAS Degree in Heating, Air Conditioning, 

Refrigeration (DELAWARE) 
-Basic Electronics using Interactive Video Disc 

(SOUTH CAROLINA) 

"^®^^^l®s-Adult Retraining/Upgradinq Proaram 
(SOUTH CAROLINA) ^ ^ iTogram 

Special Needs*'-^ Transportation Specialists (NORTH DAKOTA) 

-Youth Dropout Prevention (IDAHO) (KENTUCKY) 
-Dislocated Worker Program- Computer Assisted 
Training (IDAHO) 

-Women on the Move/Disadv. Single Parents (NEW 
JERSEY ) 

~?^niw^ Cast/Disadv. Hispanic single females (NEW 
Articulation - 

- -High Schuoi Apprenticeship Linkage (MARYLAND) 

Avicnnoiogy — 

-High Tech Equipment Acq^isition (MARYLAND) 

Por^rHn=7"i^5*?^? "^^^^"^"g Resource Center (MISSOURI) 
Coordinated Efforts - 

-Regional Planning and Delivery (MICHIGAN) 
-Local Program Improvement Grants (OREGON) 
-CBVE-Development of occupational competencies & 

related components (SOUTH CAROLINA) 
-Formula Allocated Funds (TEXAS) 
Entrepreneurship- 

^. "Small Business Survival Training (NEW YORK) 
Vocational Guidance- 

-MBO based vocational program on Indian 
Reservation 
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Purpose #7: To assist tb2 state to utilize a full range of supportive 
IT, U^^t''^^^ programs, and guidance counseling and placement to 
achie.ve the basic purposes of this Act. 

I, Please analyze fhe responses for common/lities, similarities, and 

patterns within and between secondary and post-secondary levels for what, 
for jrtiom,. how, and whjr: (Attempt to use only space allotted) 

A. Context conanonallties, similarities, patterns: 

While it was difficult to determine exact similarities in content, 
the substantial number of activities which focused solely on guidance, 
counseling, and placement activities would seem to support the notion 
chat there are particular needs in the states to address the career 
development needs of youth and adults. Several states noted problems 
in addressing the career development needs of special populations 
e.g., dropouts, limited English proficient, disadvantaged. If the 
key example submitted by the states is representative of content, 
there would appear to be a concern for career development as a major 
issue in most states. *^ 

B. ■ Input commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

It was not possible to identify similarities in the use of funding 
resources for addressing activities related to purpose #7 of the Per- 
kins Act In several in',tances it was clear that states were using 
Title IIB money to support their efforts. In other instances states 
noted using IIA money. However, while most of the examples indicate 
that Perkins funds were used, they were not specific regardinr the 
particular sub-part. 
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C. Process commonalities, similarities, patterns: 

There were a total of 38 responses to this set of key examples Of 
that number, more than 75 percen* focused on counseling and/or place- 
ment activities conducted by the-states. Fourteen of the examples 
were related to the development or implementation of comprehensive 
guidance programs. Eight of the examples identified activities fo- 
cusing on placement. While several of these guidance, counseling 
and placement activities addressed the needs of special populations, 
in most instances the focus was on development of a comprehensive 
guidance program (not addressing the needs of one particular popula- 
tion). Seven of the states identified special programs for handicapoed 
and/or disadvantaged youth, e.g., hard of hearing, limited English 
proficient, disadvantaged, at-risk students. Again, it would appear 
that the states recognized the need to provide guidance, counseling 
and placement as an integral part of the supportive services provided 
to vocational education 'tudents. 



. Output conmonalities, similarities, patterns: 



It is difficult to -generalize about the outputs for each of the 
examples identified. However, most of the activitiefidentifild 
focused on providing service to students rather than fJcus on 
teachers, counselors, development of materials, etc. P?Sie?ts 
funded appear to be directed to providing guidance, counsel inq 
and placement activities directly to students ^°""senng 



E. Outcome commpnalities. similarities, patterns: 

■ser?fces'^;tI?r.*l!o^l? -"""P^" *5'^ °" g"^"^^"" ^"d counseling 

services, states noted improvement in the counseling provided to stu- 

Snts ?o''s? vln^^nhJSfl '''' ''.l '''^''"^ haJe enabled 

students to stay in school longer, that students have better career 

awareness, and that counselors have become more aware of the special 

career development needs of vocational youth. For those activities 

which focused on placement, most of the states noted an incJeaSe" 

the placement rate as a result of their special project '"'"'^"^ ^" 



Please analyze these for significant differences within and between 
secondary and post-secondary levels for what, for .horn. how. and why. If 
there are none obvious, then so note. — ^ 



A. Context significant differences: 



More than 90 percent of the examples focused on a secondary school 
?L^^H^i^o• * JJ/eason. it is difficult to identif^igni??. 
leSels '""^ ^^^"^^"^ secondary and postsecondlry 



B. Input significant differences: 

No significant differences were noted in the source of funds used to 
support activities related to purpose #7 of the Perkins Aa! 



Process significant differences: 

fhlll ""f * °- ^^l^xamples focused on guidance, counseling and placement, 
there were significant, differences in the approaches to providing this 
supportive. service. Some states implemented a national model, some states 
foc^sej on.cgmputerized guidance services, some states implemented locally 
initiated guidance programs. Among the sta^as identifying a focus on qui- 

frrav'of !!!!?^w]!?o'"2 P]^"!)^!;* than 70 percent) there was a wide 

array of activities designed to support this purpose. 
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D. 



Output significant differences: 

Significant differences in output were not noted. 



Outcome significant differences: 



Significant differences in the outcome of the activities were noted 
tro?r^*^\' attributed to the states having the opporSSnl?; 

to select a key example to purpose #7 that they felt best exemplified 
their state effort. One would expect the example they selected wol Id 
have vastly different outcomes when compared with one another 



fTltl 'l7rllll9°'"V the examples. How well do the examples 

cllLl UT^ I tha purpose clear? How is vocational educatioS 
doing in accomplishing this purpose? Other? 

Purpose #7 of the Perkins Act emphasizes providing a full range of suocortive 

e'JS'rpiserSr he'7?t""Thr' ?"^'^;-V°""-^?"g and pl"c"e'ment to"'??h1 e 
JoLEcrS • ^ Act. Tne majority of examples selected by the states to 

a^eT'^?^TH^• j?^^ 9"^*^^""' counseling an 

placement ajea. It is difficult to generalize; however, it would aooear thst 

other supportive services and special programs, e.g.. p^ograls for St^risk 

youth, were not supported to the degree that the staierf?cSsed o^ qSiSance 

keTlxImS?es?' '''''' '''''' '''' '''''''' *° "^"^''^'"S onl'oJIio 

It is clear that the states recognize a need to provide guidance, counselina 

^S^n^n""""* f TJf? " P^^t °f a vocational prSgram More ^ 

than 90 percent of this effort was at the secondary schoo levil One miaht 
question why other examples related to the community col ?ege population ilJe 
not Identified. Are the guidance counseling and placement needs at the com! 
munity college level any less important? Is the need for guidance, counse? nq 
and placement more critical for high school age youth? y*""^"^^' counseling 

There would appear to be a need for national leadership to assist the state.; 

gSa s'Tthe'' ; ?u1dan^!' ''''''''' ac^i^i'ti'e" tSSnd « 

the n;odrfoJ oJovi^ nn 5h,-rco"-"''r"3 '""^ """^^^^^ ^^^y addressed 
tne ne.ds for providing this service to secondary age youth in different ways 

that Ltls'wiff Tnl i^'^'i' ^'T to provide national eader Sip so* 

that states wi 1 not have to redevelop guidance and counseling programs' A 

ni^^p'Int'"''^"]' °" -'Ji^u"'^ """^"^^ f^'' providing guidance. cSuSselinS and 
placement services might be appropriate. aciuiyana 

There was virtually no mention of the coordination between guidance and 

TZull? l7''j?PrV*''^^'''iJ" 'T.'''' employment anS ?ra?ning 
providers, e.g.. JTPA. apprenticeship. This may be a result of the brevity 

2Tr]:fJ'' reporting each example. However, with so many agencies p^oJ ding 
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With the decline in enroirments among many of the states, increases in 
graduation requirements, and concern at the federal and state levels for 
n^n«!!?jr youth' e.g.. teenage parents, dropouts, limited English 
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Purpose ^8: To Improve the effectiveness of consumer and. homemakW 
education and, to reduce the effects of sex role. stereotyX S 
occupations,, ioi^ skills., and, levels of competertcy, and^^ref r^ 



I. 



Bl^ase analyze the responses for commonalities,, similarities and 
patterns- withiit and between secondary and postlsecond«y IWls for what 
for whom, how, and! (Attempt to use only, space anottedj ~ — * 

A. Context commonalities^ similarities,, pattemsj 
Common target groups:- 

. Underserved populations 
. Single parents 
. Low income adults 

. Males who traditionally have not enrolled, in CHE 
. Displaced' homemakers 



. Input commonalities, similarities, patterns: 
Title I I IB funds 



C. Process commonalities, similarities, patterns: 
. Short-term workshops 
. Courses infused into >-egular school day 
• updated in existing CHE courses 



B6 
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Output commonalities, similarities, patterns: 
. Brochures 

• Curriculum guides and units 
. Software use 

. Improved services to students 
. FHA/HERO materials 



E. Outcome commonalities, slmilcrities, patterns; 

. Employment for students 

. Enrollment increase in CHE 

. Enrollment increase of males 

. Increase in self-confidence and self-esteem of students 

. Change of attitude about male and female roles 

- Greater community support 



!!• Please analyze these for significant differences within and between 

secondary and post-secondary levels for what, for whom, how, and why. If 
there are none obvious, then so note. ' — 

k. Context significant differences: 

• Two programs specifically designed for preparing CHE teachers - 
pre-bervice and inservice 
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B. Input significant differences: 

Allocations to school systems based on certain criteria rather than 
RFPs 

JTPA funds used in conjunction with Title I I IB 



C. Process significant differences: 

Location of activity at business site and at home sites 
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D. Output significant differences: 

Preparation of teachers for /ingoing CHE programs 



E. Outcome significant differences: 

UffZliZlTJ'nT''' »-"'ts/students learning 



doing In accomplishing this parpos. 7 Other? oSucatlon 
ZlVtiZZnl'" '™ '"'"^ '"^ ""^-""^^ PoPu'ations both 
e;'yoy;S,?i[; smir"* ^""^ ^'^^""•''S.- "Mtmion. cons™..-,s™, 
. *^;^™5I:l^^•;/s"^f?!e^^e^::1r,^3^™ --"^ ^^-ese sues measured 
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Analysis B: Readily Available Informatlor 
about Initiatives for Attaining the Purposes 
of the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act 



The purposes of the Perkins Act are ranked in this analysis from those with 
the most readily available initiatives overall for both secondary and post- 
secondary vocational education to those with the least available. To the 

purpose is its rank for each of sec^KdSFy and post-secondary, 
with the number of initiatives for each in parentheses. Beside these is the 
rank based on the number of the percentage of states responding for that 
purpose. * 

This analysis gives a preliminary picture nationally of states' emphases in 
Initiatives related to Perkins Act purposes. The rank by number of 
initlatiyes gives an indication the order in which vocational education 
nationally can defend its accomplishments based on Perkins Act purposes. 
Results from other national reports will help clarify this picture with 
further Indicators. 

The total number of states responding was 39, or 78%. The average nxmbsr of 
states responding to each purpose was 24, or 48%. The average number cf 

f"^ P^'^P^" ''^^ °^ ^^^^^^ 18 (55%) were for ser.oudary 

and 25 (45%) were for post-secondary. (This initially surprising 45% of 
responses per purpose from post-secondary is akin to the recent finding of tb' 
Wirt study (the National Assessment of Vocational Education) that 42% of the 
Perkins Act funds go to post-secondary.) The number of overall initiative^, 
per purpose ranged from a high of 49 to a 3 ow of 17 
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of the Perkins Vocational EducatiSS let 




/ 



(2.g.) 




To assure that individuals who are 
inadequately served under vocational 
edxotion programs are assured equal 
access to quality vocational education 
programs. (Reduction of Sex Bias/Sex 
Role Stereotyping) 

(2.d.) To assure that individuals v.^ are 
inadequately served under ".-ocational 
education programs are assured equal 
access to quality vocational education 
programs. (Displa^d Homeire^ers) 

(2.b.) To assu)"5 that individuals who are 
inadequately served undfer vocational 
education prograns are assured equal 
access to quality vocational education 
progrems. (Disadvantaged) 

(2.C.) To assure that individuals who are 
inadequately served inder vocational 
education prograris are assured equal 
access to quality vocational education 
programs. (Handicapped) 

(2.e.) To assure thai; individuals who are 
inadequately served under vocational 
education programs are assured ecfjal 
access to quality vocational education 
prograns. (Mon-Traditional or Vfanen) 
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(22) 
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(4) 



(3) 



(7) 



(2.3.) 



A Preliminary Analysis of Readily AccP«-ihio t«* 
about initiatives for AttafntnTth^^ 5r Sses" 
of the Carl Perkins Vocational Uc at ^oS^Aa 



/ 



(8) 



To inprove the acadairic foundations of 
vocational students and to aid in the 
application of newa- technologies to 
student training or inservice. 

To prcnrrte greater cooperation between 
pioiic agencies and the private sector 
m prepuring individuals for wor1<, in 
pronoting the quality of vocational 
ectJcation. and in m^ing the vocational 
system more responsive to the labor 
market. 

To assist the state to utilize a full 
range of supportive services, special 
programs, tnd guidance counseling and 
placerent to achieve the basic 
pi«T»ses of this Act. 

To assure that individuals who are 
inadequately served uider vocational 
education prograns are assumi equal 
access to quality vocational education 
programs. (Limited English Proficiency) 

To inprove the effectiveness of 
consuiier and honanaking ecbcation and 
to reduce the effects of role 
stereotyping on occupations, job 
skills, levels of coipetency, and 
careers. 




(21) 



(20) 



(19) 



(15) 



(15) 



10 



(14) 



m) 



(46%) 



(46%) 



(19) 



11 



'13^ 



(46%) 



(48%) 
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11 



12 



12 



(5) 



14 



ERIC 



(6) 



(1) 



of the Car, Perkins Vocational^EdScVdrAa 




To provide vocational education 
services to train, retrain, and 
irorade aiployed and unarplqyed 
workers in skills for \*ich them is a 
demand. 

To assist the most economical ly 
depressed areas of a stste to raise 
aiplo^ment and occupational caroe- 
tencies. 

To a:,sist the states to expand, 
inprove, modernize, and develop 
quality vxational education proqrans 
m order to meet the needs of the 
nation's existing and future mk 
force for marketable skills, and to 
inprove productivity and prtmote 
economic gain. 

(2.f.) To assure that individuals who am 
inadequately served under vocational 
education programs are assured equal 
access to quality vocational education 
Fffl'are. (Criminal Offenders) 




n 



11 



(12) 



(12) 



14 



(0) 



X responses for secondary = 18 (55%) 
J respCTises for post-secondary = 15 (45%) 
Total states responding = 39 (7^) 
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C" o 

^V- <J <J 
<5r <l *N 



(17) 




13 



13 



(11) 



(11) 



(17) 



14 



13 



(28%) 



(32%) 



12 



(34%) 



Overall Summary and Conclusions 

It^is clear that the states are involved significantly in implement ing all 
the purposes of the Perkins Act. It is further apparent tha? without an 
analysis such as this one. trends in vocational education programlmprovement 

the Perkins Act. An attempt is not made here to summarize the fourteen 
analyses. Each is important in its own right, and should be read. 

llTnrill? ^"^lyf f • however, it is noteworthy that by far the most available 
information (as determined through a count of that submitted) has to do with sex 
equity initiatives (reduction of sex bias/sex role stereotyping and equal 
access for "Non-Traditional or Women" groups). While this is a pleasing 
emphasis, it may have something to do with a full-time person being designated 
through the Perkins Act to oversee, collect and disseminate such information! 
It is no less sigr.ificant that the Perkine Act purpose directed at general 
quality improvement was next to last in having information readily available 

iLtT.' ^f 'J? "^r^""^ 'f ^"^^ '° '^^^ ^'-^'^^^ ^"'J ^° the fourteen 

analysts, the problem is not a lack of initiatives. The problem may be in a 
lack of such information readily available to share, or in whether or not 
states have a position designated to oversee, collect and disseminate such 
xnrormation. 

In sum. to-date we have had no method of determining national trends in 
initiatives to attain Perkins Act purposes. Furthermore, too little 
information is readily available about such initiatives for some key purposes. 

With the above caveats and conclusions, there are key actions needed to 
rectify the prevailing situation. 

Recommendations 

It is recommend-d that in the beginning stages of the implementation of the 
next vocational education act. the following take place. 

1. The framework for this study should be refined. 

2. Based on this refinement, requirements for implementing this study 
should be built into states' reporting requirements, working with 
a task force of users. 

3. The ^lational Center for Research in Vocational Education should be 
designated to (a) coordinate this yearly study; (b) analyze. 
e«raluate and synthesize the results using methods demonstrated 
herein by the fourteen analysts; and (c) provide a yearly profile of 
trends and issues in program improvement in vocational education 
nationally. 
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The f "rework for reporting these Initiatives by purpose of the Art- 
should be built Into sta^^»«» won^i,, * Futpose or the Act 

trxr*^*— ^^^^^ 

personnel, teacher educators and state advisory council 

?irNaMl°? J""'! ^" P^^g"" Improvement nationally. 

The National Association for Vocational Education Program 
Improvement (NAVEPI) would facilitate this conference a^^o 
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Attachment 



Example of Surrey Instruments 
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state Code: 



Key Exaroples of Effectiveness of 
the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act 

Given the purpose of the Carl Perkins Act listed below, provide a w 

uS^'oiTv^^Hf" ^°°°«Plis|^ent in your state based on Perkins Act fondlT 
use only the space provided. iujiuo. 

Purpose l: To assist the states to expand, improve, modernize and 
develop quality vocational education programs in order to milt Se 
needs of the nation's existing and future work force for marketablS 
skills, and to improve productivity and promote economic gain? 

KWTE:^ For this purpose, please provide an example at the SECONDARY 
Descriptive title of Example; 



I . Context 

Describe the situation, environment, or market faced. Include 
target groups and/or program improvement needs. 



II . Input 

Describe the Perkins Act resources used to meet the situation. 
Specify other resources as appropriate. 



Ill . Process 

Describe the programs, activities, or services used to 
intervene 
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(OVER) 72- 



V. OutcoMes ' ' — 




(Check one) 
— ^ caise studies 

final reports 

prbject suonaries 

interviews- 

other (specify) : • 



Time frame for the example:. 



to 



Congressiona^^istrict from which the exaiuple is drawn: 



Nime ?" ""^^ too wledge of this example: 
Telephone Number: 



Return by August l to: 

Donald R. Br^nnon 
State Dept. of Public rnstruction 
Education Building 
Raleigh, NC 27603-X712 
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